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has created is that which is real for him and which nmst, in
the process of criticism, become real for the critic. Unless
this happens, any judgment passed by the critic is neces-
sarily poorly founded, and involves injustice to the work in
question,
Finally, we need hardly repeat the need that the critic should
constantly be on his guard against any tendency towards being
what is called, by a gross abuse of the word, 'scientific'. The
assumption that science is a form of apprehending the world
which can issue in final and conclusive deliverances as to the
nature of reality and human life, arises from simple failure
to see what is involved in scientific inquiry. It is the inability
of science to do this, and its irrelevance to the issues with which
human life is confronted, which the critic must keep severely
in view. To do so is not in the least, as is sometimes thought,
to discredit science and scientific inquiry. The notion that one
is giving affront to science by pointing to its limitations is
merely sentimental; just as the view of science which upholds
it as the final arbiter on all issues of life and death is 'emotive'.
A healthy criticism can be built only on a respect for scientific
inquiry; a respect which has incomparably greater value arising
from a scrutiny of what science is and can do than an adulation
of science which arises from prejudice and sentimentality.
But if science is unable to solve for us the problem of life,
we have also to remember that the poetic imagination cannot
hope to shake itself free of scepticism. I have argued that it
is impossible to claim that the imagination can give us what can
be known for truth, or what may, in all strictness, be called
knowledge. Keats, whose reflection on the imagination is
perhaps the profoundest in our literature, was careful, as I
have tried to show, not to make this daim for it. In a recent
article in the Times Literary Supplement the writer quotes
A. C. Bradley as saying: "Wherever the imagination is satisfied,
there, if we had a knowledge we have not, we should discover
no idle fancy but the image of a truth." And the writer goes on
to make the following admirable statement: